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BOOK REVIEWS 147 

The Port of New York. By Thomas E. Rush. (Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 358. Illustrated.) 

This is a rather rambling, sketchy, gossipy account of the port of 
New York — its historical development, its present activities, its needs. 
The author's stated purpose is to make better known the national 
importance of the country's greatest port. A great deal is said about 
the indifference of various agencies — political, civic and commercial — to 
the promotion of the port, and particularly it criticizes business interests 
for failure to more effectively support the recently proposed New York 
and New Jersey " port treaty." 

The first chapters of the book are historical, beginning with the 
earliest discoveries. Chapters are then devoted to such topics as 
piracy and smuggling; the official activities of the customs service, 
particularly the work of the surveyor's office; the American merchant 
marine; fortifications; immigration; harbor improvements; and so on. 
The chapter on a free zone is a summary of the tariff commission's 
report on that subject. Another chapter treats of the teaching of 
"port truths" in schools and colleges. The above will sufficiently 
indicate the wide range of topics touched upon. The book, confessedly, 
offers little that is new. The fragments of information assembled may 
possibly aid in creating a greater popular interest in New York's port 
development; but beyond this its service is limited. 

G. B. Roorback. 

Washington, D. C. 

BRIEFER NOTICES 

Coming as it does close to the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, The Founding of New England, by James 
Truslow Adams (Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, pp. 482), is 
a most timely book. Drawing upon a wealth of material much 
of which has come to light only in recent years, the author deals 
chiefly with the origins and history of New England to the close of 
the seventeenth century, discussing the discovery and settlement 
of the region; "the genesis of the religious and political ideas 
which there took root and flourished; the geographic and other 
factors which shaped its economic development; the beginnings 
of that English overseas empire, of which it formed a part; and the 
early formulation of thought — on both sides of the Atlantic — regarding 
imperial problems." The struggles and history of the early settle- 
ments are retold with new knowledge and a new point of view, with 



